68             SIR MARTIN FROBISHER
Not very big, it is true, but indubitable savage infidels.
A shot from a caliver sent the natives off, for they had
used all their arrows. "Our men," says George,
"speedily following them. But a servant of my Lord of
Warwick, called Nicholas Conyer, a good footman
[runner] and unencumbered with any furniture [ar-
mour], having only a dagger at his back, overtook one
of them; and being a Cornishman and a good wrastler,
shewed his companion such a Cornish trick that he
made his sides ache against the ground for a month
after."
And so he was taken alive, but the other escaped.
The gallant explorers, however, had a bad time. They
ran into a storm and were compelled to sleep on "hard
cliffs of snow and ice, wet, cold and comfortless," not
knowing whether they would ever get back to the ships.
The ships had their troubles, too. The Aid caught
fire from the cook's chimney tumbling down and would
have been destroyed had not a boy espied it and given
the alarm. It is a pity the boy's name was not set down,
for it required "great labour and God's help to extin-
guish it."
And in truth the whole expedition was in a perilous
state. The bergs were coming down out of Frobisher's
Passage in a steady procession, huge and menacing. Says
Best: "We having mountains of ice on every side, we
went roomer for one and luffed for another; some
scraped us and some happily escaped us; that the least of
one thousand were as dangerous to strike as any rock,
and able to have split asunder the strongest ship in the
world"
He goes on to explain their manoeuvring in this dan-
ger. *So much was the wind and so little was our sea-
room, that being able to bear only our forecourse we
cast^so oft about, that we made fourteen boards [tacks]
in eight glasses running." That is to say they tacked